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trine, drawn perhaps from more august analogies. Revelation by 
continuous inspiration might at least fill the void. Alas, this too is 
denied us. While a community is in essential harmony, the unformed 
broodings of its bosom may indeed be delivered by a bench of judges, 
interpreters of a common Zeitgeist. But what if it be riven by con- 
tentions going to the very heart, and if the bench by birth and 
training be interested parties? How can such then be spokesmen of a 
harmony not realized, and perhaps not realizable? Let them beware 
of playing Procrustes. The decisive conflicts are not for their solu- 
tion; they must be content to accept commands which may violate 
their dearest prepossessions. 

Yet this is no counsel of irresponsibility. Life must be viewed 
sub specie Puritanica. Man is born to strive, perhaps to lose, but the 
wages of the great-hearted are secure, and they know it. Let them 
be at peace, if they will only fight manfully. These speeches do in- 
deed teach the strenuous life. Am I only a weakling, or will others 
too miss in this the note of something more precious than " the cold 
passion of the Puritan"? They say the soul of Rabelais roams the 
earth gathering spirits for the Abbey of Theleme, those who are 
gay, nimble, courteous, feat, witty, amorous, simple, courtly, kind, 
pleasing, happy, genial, wise, humble, tolerant, joyous. Now the 
initiated tell us that among these there is none he has more certainly 
chosen than the captain of Antietam, young then and young now. 
Rabelais was indeed not a presentable person at a bar association or 
commencement exercises, but suppose he had rudely shouldered him- 
self in once or twice. They would have been scandalized, and prop- 
erly too, and yet, and yet — 

Learned Hand. 
New York. 

The Case for Capitalism. By Hartley Withers. New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1920. — ix, 255 pp. 

Hartley Withers is a great popularizes He has an astonishing 
capacity for taking involved and difficult economic subjects and 
presenting them in a most entertaining way for the edification of the 
" general reader ". His books on Money Changing and The Mean- 
ing of Money will be recalled in this connection. Of necessity the 
popularizer, striving for interest and lightness of style, makes serious 
sacrifices of depth and of thoroughness. Nobody could write more 
engagingly than does Withers, but his books have the faults of their 
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qualities — they leave one always with the impression that while one 
has been given an admirably lucid introduction to a subject, the 
necessity for real study has just begun. The Case for Capitalism 
is a typical Withersian product. It dashes along most interestingly. 
It is full of good nature, and of friendly wit There is not a dull 
page in it. But the touch is too light, the consideration too general 
and too sweeping — not to say superficial — to give one any sense of 
profundity or finality. 

The book can be summarized in a page or two. Few are satisfied 
with all the aspects of the present system, but should we on that 
account simply " scrap it " ? Progress depends upon increasing 
output and the question is, what system can assure this result. The 
greatest weakness of our present system is inequality. Its strength 
lies in the freedom of initiative for the individual, both as a pro- 
ducer and a consumer, and in the reward of effort according to value 
of product. In view of the fact that production requires not only 
manual strength and skill but also tools and material (namely cap- 
ital) as well as skilful management and readiness to face failure, 
there is no justification for referring to the capitalist as a " thief ". 
Capital does not rob labor of " surplus value " for the reason that 
so-called "surplus value" is mainly the product of capital. Fur- 
thermore, labor shares indirectly in surplus value, since capitalistic 
large-scale production involves enlarged output and lower prices. 
The achievements of capitalism are indicated in the greatly improved 
condition of the modern laborer as compared with the mediaeval 
laborer and in the great increase in population that capitalism has 
made possible. What have the critics to offer as a substitute? State 
socialism would mean an intolerably dull and minutely regimented 
economic system that no free spirit could endure. Guild socialism, 
on the other hand, cannot be clearly defined by its advocates (who 
are themselves caustic critics of state socialism), while at the same 
time it seems to involve a ridiculous amount of economic and politi- 
cal confusion and contradiction. The hope for humanity lies in a 
Tejuvenated capitalism. Of course, were the capitalists to insist 
upon building up monopolies and upon neglecting the legitimate 
aspirations of the workers, they would simply doom capitalism to an 
untimely death. But with the enlightenment of capitalistic selfish- 
ness and with the development, through cooperation, of a broader 
capital ownership among workmen themselves, the present system, 
with its free initiative and wholesome competition, is likely to bring 
us as close to the millennium as mortal man can ever hope to get. 
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This suggests little that is new or unfamiliar. It might even be 
questioned whether a book supplying only such material were worth 
writing at all. But considering that it was Hartley Withers who 
wrote it, the verdict would be in the affirmative. It will probably 
stimulate in many an interest in economic reform, and, despite its 
title, may ruffle the complacency if not the consciences of the smugly 
contented special beneficiaries of capitalistic organization. 

E. E. Agger. 

Columbia University. 

Employment Methods. By Nathan W. Shefferman. New- 
York, The Ronald Press Company, 1920. — xx, 573 pp. 

Training Industrial Workers. By Roy W. Kelly. New- 
York, The Ronald Press Company, 1920.— xxi, 437 pp. 

These two manuals on personnel work are designed for the busi- 
ness man, not the scholar. The first aims to discuss the proper 
methods of selecting the worker and of assigning him to the niche 
for which he is best fitted, while the second is supposed to center its 
attention upon his training. Despite this assigned division of labor, 
there is much overlapping and duplication of material between the 
two volumes, especially on such matters as trade and psychological 
tests, transfer and promotion, rating scales, and collective bargain- 
ing. Mr. Shefferman's work is largely a re-threshing of familiar 
material the value of which is greatly enhanced by a profuse use of 
forms. There is an undue amount of repetitive material, Part IV 
dealing with topics already largely covered in Parts II and III. 
One rises from the book with the feeling that either Mr. Shefferman 
or the publishers spread the material somewhat thin and that the 
value of the book would have been greatly increased had it been 
compressed within half its present space. 

Mr. Kelly had the opportunity to do a significant piece of work. 
Save for Allen's The Instructor, The Man, and the lob, there was 
no good book upon the subject to which he addressed himself. The 
present volume spends a great deal of attention upon the apprentice- 
ship system and upon various training plans conducted outside the 
industrial establishment, but devotes only three brief chapters to the 
training of workers by the establishment itself. Two of these chap- 
ters, moreover, concern themselves with the training of foremen and 
minor executives rather than of the rank and file of workmen. This 



